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miss with a gesture of specious candor not only the positive values al-
ready gained, but even the potentialities of cultural achievements."

It is clear that a high standard of selectivity cannot be pursued in the
account of a young art as yet in its first century of evolution. What if
geographers and natural scientists should confine themselves to the de-
scription of picturesque terrain and attractive vegetation, excluding from
their survey the more modest specimens of native flora? The South Ameri-
can Handbook * describes a stretch of land along the Pacific coast, from
Arica to Copiapo, as "sandy desert, utterly rainless, a land of merciless
sunshine and forbidding mountains devoid of vegetation." Still, the
geographers have placed this infertile desert on their maps. T. Harper
Goodspeed in his book, Plant Hunters in the Andesft tells of the pro-
longed search for a rare tobacco plant named Nicotiana Cordifolia, "a
rather scraggly shrub, possessing a nasty odor and unpleasant taste."
But this "scraggly shrub" was worth more to him than a thousand aro-
matic blossoms of the tropics.

In the spirit of frivolous profundity, I drew up a formula expressing
the necessary requirements for a musician to be put on a geo-musical map.
I called it a "Formula for Musicological Eligibility." Quantity as well
as quality are factors in my formula. Did not Dr. Samuel Johnson him-
self recognize the value of a purely numerical achievement? Said he to
Boswell, commenting on a contemporary poetaster: "To be sure, he is
a tree that cannot produce good fruit j he only bears crabs. But, sir, a
tree which produces a great many crabs is better than a tree which produces
only a few."

In alloting space in a music dictionary, composers of music in larger
forms should naturally receive preferential treatment. Other things being
equal, a symphony is a more impressive achievement than a piano sonata,
and an opera merits more attention than a ballad. Let us assign an arbi-
trary numerical coefficient to each musical form, expressing approximately
their relative values. Let us take a song with piano accompaniment as a
musicological unit. Let us rate a piano piece as worth five songs (always
regarding quality as a constant), a piece of chamber music equal to
twenty-five songs, a symphony to fifty songs, and an opera to one hundred
songs.

Popularity and mass appeal should also be taken into consideration
as positive factors. Thekla Badarczewska, the Polish girl who wrote that

* Edited by Howell Davies, Trade and Travel Publications, London, 1941.
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